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BOOK REVIEWS 

A Treatise on the Laws Governing the Exclusion and Expulsion of Aliens 
in the United States. By Clement L. Bouve\ Washington, D. C. : 
John Byrne & Company. 1912. pp. 900. 

The United States continues to be, emphatically, an immigrant-receiv- 
ing nation. Its alien population shows no signs of diminishing, but 
continues steadily to grow by the uninterrupted access of new arrivals. 
Beginning in 1875, an important part of Congressional legislation has 
been directed toward the regulation of this' immigration, by providing 
for the exclusion or return of aliens of various types or classes declared 
undesirable. Successive enactments have manifested a clear purpose 
of increasing the number of such classes and of making more certain 
the rejection before entry and the repatriation afterwards of the members 
thereof. An elaborate and efficient administrative organization has 
gradually been established for the execution and summary enforcement 
of these laws, whereby aliens of the proscribed classes are sifted out of 
the mass of applicants for admission and denied entry, or discovered 
later among the population and removed from the country. In the 
practical application of these statutes to particular cases, numerous 
questions arise, not only of interpretation or construction, but of right 
or power, on the part of the government, whether in its executive, legis- 
lative or judicial branches, on the one hand, and on the part of the 
individual on the other, — questions involving at times international 
relations no less than matters of domestic concern. Such questions have 
been the subject of diplomatic correspondence, have been involved in 
treaty stipulations, and have been considered in some seven or eight 
hundred judicial decisions. There has thus grown up a body of law — 
statutory, administrative and doctrinal — of no inconsiderable volume 
or importance. It is this body of law which is the subject-matter of 
Mr. Bouve's work. No one else (in the United States) has undertaken 
to treat the subject comprehensively, systematically and fully. It is the 
first book of its kind dealing with the laws of this country. 

The book is essentially a legal work; it does not purport to cover the 
political questions involved in the access of an alien population, nor the 
economic or social aspects of the problem, except as such considerations 
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as expressed in present policy may have a bearing on existing legal rules. 
In the field covered, however, which is a wide one, the survey is com- 
plete. Every statutory provision is scrutinized, and considered in vari- 
ous applications to individual cases, both actual and possible. All the 
decisions have been examined and classified, and are cited, compared, 
discussed, or otherwise utilized. But the book is much more than a 
full collation of statutes and authorities; it is that, and a systematic 
study or treatise besides. Much labor and painstaking thought have 
obviously and necessarily gone to the making of it. 

The author's studies have led him to conclude that the body of law 
relating to the exclusion and expulsion of aliens in the United States 
cannot rightly be understood, if considered only in its purely adminis- 
trative aspects or in the light merely of accepted principles of interna- 
tional law, but must be apprehended as " a distinct and important branch 
of municipal law." His treatment of the subject-matter, together with 
a certain arrangement, classification or division of topics, enables him 
to exhibit a symmetrical and finished scheme of legislation, as well as 
to develop what he regards as the governing principles and underlying 
reasons peculiar to this branch of the law, and to carry these principles 
into a great variety of detailed applications. The book begins (Chap- 
ter I) with an exposition of certain general principles, including the gen- 
eral right of governments to exclude or expel aliens, with its limitations 
imposed by international law, and a statement concerning the exercise 
of the power in the United States, which includes an historical review 
of the treaties concluded and laws enacted on the subject and a discus- 
sion of the constitutional power of Congress in the premises. The exist- 
ing immigration law is then annotated and discussed section by section 
(Chapter II). The status of aliens is next treated in a chapter (III) 
which is probably the most important, as it is the most interesting, in 
the book, as chiefly reflecting the author's point of view and embodying 
his more far-reaching conclusions. The topics considered in this chapter 
include the acquisition and loss of municipal status by aliens, under the 
Chinese exclusion acts and under the immigration laws; the acquisition 
of citizenship, by birth, by naturalization, either directly, or through 
the naturalization of a husband or a parent; the rights incident to domi- 
cile; and the peculiar status of special classes, such as seamen, stowa- 
ways and natives of insular possessions. Further chapters (IV, V and 
VI) deal with the respective jurisdictions of the courts and the executive, 
with the matter of evidence, and with procedure for deportation. 
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On the score of utility, the book should prove of much value to all 
who may be affected by the practical operation of the immigration laws 
or concerned with their application. On broader grounds, the book is 
valuable in that it is a real contribution to a correct understanding of 
an important subject, expressing the fresh point of view of an acute 
mind, well informed, and uninfluenced by the preconceptions or con- 
siderations which may be supposed to affect the administrator on the 
one hand or the advocate on the other. 

Respecting particular propositions advanced, or positions taken, by 
the author, the present writer prefers to make no comment. By way of 
general criticism, he would say no more than that the author's method 
leans so far toward the scientific as to seem at times somewhat artificial, 
and that his tendency to deduce general principles from rather scant 
materials, and then to press these principles to their logical conclusion 
in particular cases, savors occasionally of overstraining, in view of the 
essentially statutory origin of the laws in question and the full control 
of the subject possessed by the legislature. 

Charles Earl. 

Diplomatic Negotiations of American Naval Officers, 1778-1883. By 
Charles Oscar Paullin. (The Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic 
History, 1911. Lectures on Naval History in the George Washing- 
ton University.) [Of which fifteen are an analytical index.] Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1912. pp. 380. Price $2.00. 

Dr. Paullin in this book treats of a subject too little known to the 
general public. It is confined, necessarily, to "negotiations," though 
such a limitation gives but a scant idea of the constant duties of the 
navy connected with diplomatic subjects. A mention of this, however, 
would not have been out of place in the preface. 

Within the strict limits covered by the book, the subject is treated 
with Dr. Paullin's usual thoroughness and full knowledge of his subject. 
Naturally the first naval diplomat mentioned was that picturesque and, 
despite many short-comings, heroic character, John Paul Jones. The 
thirty-two pages devoted to this part of his subject are none too many 
and in this space Dr. Paullin has interwoven much information of Jones' 
many-sided life, made up as it was of strenuous effort abroad to add to 
the force under the American flag; of struggles with French, Dutch, 
Danish, and other authorities to help in one way and another the cause 
to which he was attached; of much flirting after the manner of his time, 



